the 

Sir  William  Morgan ktf 
of  Tredegar,  Knight 
of  the  molt  Ho¬ 
nourable  Order  of 
the  Bath* 

SIR i 

T  your  cPermiJ]ion  I  have 
the  Honour  to  put  this 
Manual  under  your  Protec - 
tion  ;  in  it  I  do  not  offer  any 
Thing  that  is  new  to  you ,  or 
what  I  have  not  experienc'd ; 
yourfelf  have  been  pleajed  to 

prove 
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-prove  (in  your  own  Stables') 
the  Truth  of  almoft  every 
Recipe  infer  ted  here.  Un¬ 
der  Jo '  many  Obligations  as 
I  have  to  you ,  I  had  been 
warding  to  my  Duty  in 
thinking  of  any  other  Ma¬ 
tron  ;  it  is  therefore,  with 
the  greatejl  Refpecl  and 
Gratitude ,  humbly  Dedicated 
to  you,  by, 

'  SIR , 

Tour  mojl  obedient  humble 
Servant. and  Efquire, 

William  Burdon* 


THE 
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A  Farrier  is  as  ufe- 
fuL  a  Trade  as  any 
other  in  His  Majefty’s  Do- 
minions ;  we  commonly  call 
him  Doctor,  becaufe  he  pro- 
feffes  Phylick  and  Surgery 
among  Horfes  ;  and  lome 
are  good  feniible.Men  ;  but 

People 
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People  who  are  able  to  give 
their  Sons  Learning,  feldom 
bind  ’em  to  that  Trade ;  fo 
that  Farriers  are  oblig’d 
to  take  fuch  Apprentices  as 
they  can  get,  without  Re¬ 
gard  to  their  Education. 

When  an  Apprentice  has 
ferved  out  his  l  ime,  a  few 
Recipes,  (the  lame  'that  for 
Tim  e  out  of  Mind  have  been 
fecretly  handed  down  from 
Mafter  to  Man,  without  any 
Variation  or  Amendment) 
let  him  up  ;  and  fuily  con¬ 
tented,  he  leeks  to  know  no 

more  : 
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more  :  Thus  many  are  illi¬ 
terate,  and  lome  totally  in¬ 
capable  of  Improvement. 
I  have  great  Companion 
for  that  noble  and  fer vice- 
able  Creature  a  Horfe,  when 
I  confider  how  precarious 
his  Life  is  in  the  Hands  of 
fuch  Men. 

The  Delign  therefore  of 
this  little  Treatife,  is  to  in¬ 
form  Gerftfemen, 

i ft.  What  Methods  are 
be  it  to  be  us’d  if  their  Hor- 
fes  fall  Lame. 

V 

‘idly.  What  Medicines 

are 


/ 
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,  &  1  - 

are  proper  to  give  ’em, 
when  Sick. 

qdly.  How  to  diredl  the 
manual  Operations,  and  ef- 
cape  the  Impolitions  of  ig¬ 
norant  Men. 

A  Horfe  (  who  neither 
drinks  ftrong  Liquors,  nor 
eats  Flelh-Meat  naturally) 
does  not  Hand  in  need  (like 
human  Body’s)  of  many 
Medicines,  therefore  the 
few  that  are  neceffary  will 
be  the  ealier  underftood ; 
And  Gentlemen,  by  the 
help  of  this  Treadle,  will 

be 
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be  able  topreventa  Groom 
or  Farrier  too  often  mis¬ 
taking  one  Diftemper  for 
another,  and  luffer  lefs  in 
their  Stables. 

But  the  Farriers,  Coach¬ 
men,  and  Grooms  united 
lay,  How  fliould  Gentle* 
men  underhand  Horfes, 
iince  ’tis  not  their  Bufinels  ? 
Itisnotindeed  Gentlemen’s 
Bufinels  toShooe,  Drive,  or 
Clean  Horfes  ;  thofe  will 
and  ought  to  be  for  ever 
the  Provinces  of  Farriers, 

b  Cosidt" 
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Coachmen  and  Grooms;  but 
it  is  every  Gentleman’s  con¬ 
cern  to  underftand  all  the 
reft,  and  many  do,  much 
better  than  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  by  the  Advantage  they 
have  above  the  vulgar  in 
Learning  and  Parts,  Wit¬ 
ness,  the  famous  Duke  of 
Newcaftle ,  Sir  William 
Hope's  T  ranflation  of 
Monf.  SoUeyJel ,  Mr.  Snkpe , 
Mr*  Gihjon,  and  others, 
who'  prove  (by  their 
Works)  that  Gentlemen 
are  very  capable  of  under- 

ftanding 
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Handing  Horfes,  and  that 
the  Study  thereof,  is  not 
unworthy  the  hieheft  Rank 
of  Men. 

Ei irgil  (one  of  the  great- 
eft  Genius’s  of  his  Time  ) 
understood  the  Breeding1  of 
Hories  perfectly;  his  third 
Georgic  may  ferve  to  Shew 
fome  of  his  Skill  in  the 
Choice  and  Management  of 
this  Creature  ;  he  gain’d  the 
Acquaintance  of  the  Ma¬ 
ster  of  Horte  to  Octavius , 
and  cured  a  great  many 
Difeafes  of  Hories  by  Me- 

b  2  thods 
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thods  they  had  never  heard 
of;  and  this  was  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Acquain¬ 
tance  and  Friendfhipof  the 
Emperor,  and  all  the  great 
Men  of  his  Age  in  Rome. 

Sure  it  can  be  no  Reflec¬ 
tion  on  any  Gentleman  now, 
to  apply  himlelf  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Difeafes 
and  Cures  of  the  mollvalu* 
able  Bead  in  the  Creation  ; 
efpecially  if  he  has  the  Ho¬ 
nour  to  ferve  his  Country, 
either  in  the-Horie  or  Dra¬ 


goons, 


It 
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It  may  be  objected  to 
this  Treatife  (  by  thofe 
whom  it  expofes)  that  the 
Recipes  are  few,  naked  and 
cheap,  with  only  one  fort  of 
Poultice  through  the  whole, 
Tj  vjhich  I  /Jnfwer, 

It  is  contrived  lb,  on  Pur- 
pofe  to  prevent  Trouble, 
and  to  lave  Time  and  Char¬ 
ges,  by  pointing  out  the  belt 
Remedies  at  firffc,  luch  as 
are  eaiiell;  to  be  had,  and 
make  the  fpeedieil  Cures  ; 
and  alfo  to  avoid  furfeiting 

your 
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your  Horfe  with  a  Load  of 
Drugs  ;  having  for  near 
Thirty  Years  Study  and 
Practice,  found  experimen¬ 
tally,  That  a  few  (  rightly 
chofen)  are  not  only  fafeft, 
but  Cure  the  Diftemper 
looner.  .  But  I  muft  beg  of 
the  Reader  to  obferve,  I  am 
not  in  this,  treating  of 
Chronical  Dileafes,  and  as 
for  the  Poultice,  if  it  per¬ 
forms  (  as  I  am  lure  it  will) 
what  is  expected  from  it, 
thole  who  cavil  at  it  may 

V 

take 
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take  their  Objection  back 
again,  and  make  the  moft 
of  it. 

There  is  no  Part  of  the 
World,  where  Horfes  are 
more  belov’d,  and  more  fe- 
verely  handled,  than  in 
thefe  Kingdoms  ;  we  have 
therefore  the  greater  need 
of  skilful  Farriers  ;  I  may 
inftance  in  the  Care  our 
Colonels  take  m  the  Choice 
of  one  for  each  Troop,  well 
knowing  the  1  rouble  and 
Charge  that  attend  the 
•!  1  '  Cure 
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Cure  of  Di (tempers,  and 
accidental  Lamenefles,even 
amongft  feafoned  Horfes, 
as  well  as  thole  which  un¬ 
avoidably  befal  the  young 
Horfes,  of  a  new  raifed  Re¬ 
giment. 

But  it  is  not  every  Man’s 
Lott  to  be  born  with  a  Ge¬ 
nius  capable  of  underhand* 
ing  what  a  Horle’s  Dihem- 
per  is,  and  what  Phylick  is 
proper  for  him,  tho’  it  is 
what  fo  many  profefs. 


And 
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And  what  {till  makes 

/  r‘ 

that  Knowledge  the  more 
difficult  to  be  obtain’d,  is 
the  want  of  Speech  in  the 
Patient  toinfornt  you  where 
his  Pain  and  Grief  lies. 

It  muft  therefore  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  Obfer- 
vation  and  Practice  :  On 
the  Strength  of  which,  and 
at  the  Requeft  of  a  few 
Friends,  I  have  compos’d 
this  fhort  Treatife,  with 
Notes  in  the  Margin, 

cal* 


c 
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calculated  for  a  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Pocket,  luppofing 
him  on  a  Journey,  - 


i 


( I ) 


THE 

'  \ 

GENTLEMAN’S 


ier. 


Pocket* 

F  you  meet  with  a  Horfe  Choice  of 
you  like,  and  have  a  De- 3  H°r  £ 
lire  to  buy  him  ;  don’t 
fall  in  Love  with  him  before 
you  Ride  him  ;  becaufe  he 
may  Start  and  Stumble,  tho’ 
very  handfome  to  look  upon. 

Examine  flricily  four  Things. 

Teeth ,  Eyes ,  Legs,  and  Wind. 

Every  Author  extant  has  T°know 
inftrudecl  you  how  to  know  ^ 

A  2  a 
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Eyes. 
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a  Horfe’s  Age,  by  the  Mark 
in  his  Mouth  ;  but  not  one 
in  Five  Hundred  ( a  Dealer 
excepted  )  can  retain  it  in  his 
•  Mind.  Therefore,  with  your 
Finger  and  Thumb,  raife  his 
upper  Lip,  and  if  his  Teeth 
fhut  clofe,  he’s  Young  ;  but 
if  they  Point  forward,  and 
the  upper  and  under  Edges 
don’t  meet  even,  he’s  Old  ; 
And  the  longer  his  Teeth 
are  ( the  Gums  being  dry 
and  ihrunk  from  them,  look¬ 
ing  Y ellow  and  Rufty  )  the 
Older  he  is. 

If  his  Eyes  are  lively  and 
clear,  and  you  can  fee  to'  the 
Bottom,  and  the  Image  of 

your 
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your  Face  is  reflected  from 
thence,  and  not  from  the 
Surface  ot  the  Eye,  they  are 
good  ;  but  if  muddy,  clou¬ 
dy,  or  Coal-black,  they  are 
bad. 

If  his  Knees  are  not  broke,  Legs, 
nor  ftand  bending  and  trem- 
ling  forward  ( which  is  call’d 
Knuckling  )  his  Legs  may  be 
good  ;  but  it  he  Steps  Ihort, 
and  digs  his  Toes  in  the 
Ground,  beware  of  a  Foun- 
der,  or  at  leaft  a  contracted 
Back-Sinew. 

If  his  Flanks  beat  even  and  Wind. 

flow,  his  Wind  may  be  good  ; 
but  if  they  heave  double  and 
irregular,  or  (while  he  ftands  . 

in 
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A  Drang' 
Horfe. 


A  Saddle 
Horfe. 
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in  the  Stable)  blows  at  the 
Noftrils,  as  if  he  had  juft  been 
Galloping,  they  are  figns  of 
a  broken  Wind. 

A  Horfe  with  thick  Shoul¬ 
ders,  and  a  broad  Cheft  la¬ 
den  with  Flefh,  hanging  too 
forward  and  heavily  projec¬ 
ting  over  his  Knees  and.  Feet, 
is  fitter  for  a  Collar  than  a 
Saddle. 

A  Horfe  with  thin  Shoul¬ 
ders,  and  a  flat  Cheft,  whole 
fore  Feet  ft  and  boldly  for¬ 
ward  and  even,  his  Neck  rife- 
ing  Semicurcular  from  the 
Points  of  thofe  thin  Shoul- 

m* 

ders  to  his  Head,  may  juftly 
be  faid  to  have  a  light  Fore¬ 
hand 
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hand,  and  is  fitter  for  a  Sad¬ 
dle  than  a  Collar. 

Next  enquire  into  four  other 
Things, 

fBiteing,  ticking,  Stopping , 

Starting. 

A  Horfe  may  be  Sound, 
tho’  guilty  of  all  four,  which 
a  Man  can  hardly  difcover  by 
barely  looking  on  him,  fo  I 
refer  you  to  his  Keeper. 

When  you  are  buying,  ’tis 
common  for  the  Owner  to 
fay  in  Praife  of  his  Horfe, 
that  he  hath  neither  Splint, 

Spaven,  nor  Windgal. 

That  you  may  not  be  im¬ 
pos’d  upon,  thofe  Three  are 
thus  difcrib’d. 

The  Splint  is  a  fixed  cal-  Splint. 

lous 
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Spavin. 


Windgal 
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lous  Excrefcence  or  hard 
Knob,  growing  upon  the  flat 
of  the  in  or  out-fide  ( and 
fometimes  both)  of  the  Shank- 
Gone,  a  little  under,  and  not 
far  from  the  Knee,  and  may¬ 
be  feen  and  felt. 

The  Spavin  is  of  the  fame 
Nature,  and  appears  in  the 
like  Manner  on  the  Shank- 
Bone  behind,  not  far  below 
the  Hough. 

The  Windgals  are  feveral 
little  Swellings  juft  above  the 
Fetlock-joints  of  all  the  four 
Legs  :  They  feem  (in  feeling) 
to  be  full  ‘of  Wind  or  Jelly, 
but  they  never  lame  a  Horfe; 
the  Splint  and  Spavin  always 
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do  :  They  all  three  proceed 
from  one  and  the  fame  Caufe, 
which  is  hard  riding,  travel¬ 
ing  too  long  a  Journey  in  one 
Day,  or  carrying  too  great 
Weight  when  young.  In  fome 
Colts  the  Splint  and  Spavin 
are  thought  Hereditary. 

If  you  go  to  buy  of  One  Try  before 
that  knows  you,  ’tis  not  un-  you  Buy' 
reafonable  to  defire  to  ride 

him  for  an  Hour  before  the 

%  _ 

Agreement  be  clos’d,  to  try 
if  his  Goings  pleafe  you,  or 
whether  he  Stumbles  orS tarts : 

If  refus’d,  then  the  Owner  had 
rather  be  paid  before  you 
difcover  his  Horfe’s  Faults ; 
but  if  it  is  granted,  mount- 

B  him 
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him  at  the  Stable  Door  where 
he  Hands  ;  let  him  neither 
feel  your  Spurs  nor  fee  your 
Whip  ;  keep  yourfelf  in  a  pro¬ 
found  Calm  in  mounting  ; 
and  when  you  are  feated,  go 
gently  off  with  a  loofe  Rein, 

which  will  make  him  Care- 
To  difeaver  jeps  anc|  (jf  he’s  a  Stumbler) 

he  11  d  licover  himiell  m  a  ve- 

I 

ry  little  Way. 

The  beftHorfe  may  Stum¬ 
ble,  but  if  he  Springs  out 
when  he  Stumbles,  as  if  he 
fear’d  your  Whip  and  Spur, 
you  may  juftly  fufpedt  him. to 
be  an  old- Offender  :  A  Man 
fhould  never  ftrike  a  Ho'rfe 
for  Stumbling  or  Starting : 

I 
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I  confefs  the  Provocation  is 
great,  but  the  Fright  of  Cor¬ 
rection  makes  him  worfe. 

When  ever  you  intend  to  Setting  out. 
Travel,  Hunt,  or  only  Ride 
out  for  the  Air,  let  your 
Horfe’s  Feet  be  examin’done, 
two,  or  three  Days,  or  fome 
convenient  Time  before  you 
fet  out,  to  fee  that  his  Shoes 
are  all  faft,  and  fit  eafy  on  his  Shoes  fait. 
Feet,  for  on  that  depends  the 
Pleafure  and  Safety  of  your 
Journey. 

If  he  Cuts,  either  before  or  Cutting, 
behind,  look  that  his  Shoes 
Hand  not  out  with  an  Edge 
beyond  the  Hoof,  and  feel 
that  the  Clinches  lye  clofe  ; 

B  %  but 
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but  if  his  Cutting  proceeds 
Interfering,  from  Interfereing  ( that  is, 
c roiling  his  Legs  in  his  Trott) 
then  ’tis  a  natural  Infirmity, 
and  can  only  be  a  little  help¬ 
ed  by  Care. 

Lame.  If  (as  he  Hands  in  the  Sta¬ 

ble)  you  obferve  him  to  point 
one  Foot  forwarder  than  the 
other,  either  before  or  behind, 
feeming  to  bear  no  Weight 
on  it  5  you  may  reafonably 
conclude  he  is  not  Eafy  :  If 
the  Shoe  is  the  Caufe,  the 
Farrier  can  remove  it  pre¬ 
fen  tly,  but  if  the  Foot  is  hot, 
(hurt  by  fome  unknown  Ac- 
Poultice,  cident)  make  a  Poultice,  of 
any  fort  of  Greens  fuch  as 

Lettice, 
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Lettice,  Cabbage,  Mallow- 
leaves,  Turniptops,  or  Tur¬ 
nips  themfelves,  the  befi:  of 
all ;  boil  'em  tender,  fqueefe 
the  Water  out,  chop  ’em  in  a 

wooden  Bowl,  with  two  or 

*  \  \ 

three  Ounces  of  Hogs-lard  or 
Butter,  put  this  Poultice  into 
a  Cloath,  and  tye  his  Foot  in 
it  all  Night  as  hot  as  you  can. 

In  the  Morning  when  the 
Farrier  comes  to  take  off  his 
Shoe,  he  will  find  his  Hoof 
cut  foft  and  eafy  ;  fo  that  he 
will  foon  difcover  (in  pareing 
with  his  Buttrice)  whether  he 
is  prick’d  or  bruis’d. 

If  bruis’d  only,  the  next  Bruis’d. 
Poultice  will  Cure  him. 


If 
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Pricked. 


Graveled. 


The  Cure. 


A  Caution 
againft  the 
Farrier. 
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If  pricked  or  otherwife 
wounded  to  the  quick  ;  open 
the  Hole  with  a  Penknife, and 
drop  a  little  Diachilon  or  Me- 
lilot  through  a  Pair  of  warm 
Tongs  into  the  Hole  to  fuck 
out  the  Gravel,  (but  the  Horfe 
Ointment  is  bed,  which  I 
fhall  mention  by  and  by)  co¬ 
ver  it  clofe  with  dry  Tow, 
faftened  in  with  a  couple  of 
Splints,  and  put  his  Foot  (as 
before)  in  a  hot  Poultice. 

Repeat  this  till  he  is  well ; 
which  will  be  in  two  Nights, 
if  you  have  not  been  too  free 
with  your*  Penknife. 

But  let  not  the  Farrier  put 
flameing  Turpentine  to  it, 

which 
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which  will  clofe  the  Hole  be¬ 
fore  the  Gravel  is  drawn  out, 
and  then  it  muff  work  out  at 
the  Cronet  above,  and  may 
require  fix  Month’s  Time  tp 
Cure. 

If  yourHorfe  is  Lame  with  Lame  in  the 
a  Hole  in  his  Heel,  or  any 
Part  of  his  Hoof,  be  it  ever  fo 
deep  ;  occafion’d  by  an  over¬ 
reach  of  his  hind  Foot,  or  a 
Tread  of  another  Horfe,  tho’ 

Gravel  be  in  it.;  put  his  Foot 
in  the  aforefaid  Poultice,  and  The  Cure* 
repeat  it  Mornings  and  Even¬ 
ings  till  ’tis  well ;  for  it  will 
fuck  it  out,  fill  it  again  with 
found  Flefh,  and  make  the 
Hoof  grow  over  it  much 

fooner 
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fooner  than  any  other  Me~ 
thod  or  Medicine  whatfo- 
ever. 

A  Caution.  The  Farriers  Pra&ice  is  to 
put  Caufticks  into  fuch  Holes, 
(a  Compofition  of  Mercury, 
Lime,  Vitriol  and  the  like) 
to  burn  ’em,  and  to  cut  a 

♦ 

Quarter  of  the  Hoof  away, 
to  come  at  the  Bottom  (as 
they  fay)  which  requires  .a- 
bout  fix  Months  to  make 
good  again  •  but  ofteneft 
ends  (if  not  always)  in  an  un¬ 
found  club  Foot. 

Cutts,  All  Cuts,  Treads  and 

MdBruifes  Bruifes  are  cur’d  by  this 
cured.  Poultice  ;  not  only  fooneft 

and  fafeft,  but  without  lea~ 


ving 
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ving  any  Mark,  as  if  nothing 
had  happen’d. 

The  Horfe  Ointment * 

Into  a  clean  Pipkin  ( that 
holds  about  a  Quart)  put  the 
bignefs  of  a  Pullets  Egg  of 
yellow  Rofin ;  when  it  is  melt¬ 
ed  over  a  midling  Fire,  add 
the  fame  Quantity  of  Bees¬ 
wax  ;  when  that  is  melted, 
out  in  half  a  Pound  of  I  logs- 
'  ard  ;  when  it  is  difolv’d,  put 
in  two  Ounces  of  Honey ; 
when  that  is  difolv’d,  put  in 
half  a  Pound  of  common 
Turpentine ;  keep  it  gently 
boiling,  Hiring  it  with  a  Hick 

C  all 
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all  the  Time  ;  when  the  Tru~ 
pentine  is  difolv’d,  put  in  two 
Ounces  of  Verdegreafe  fine¬ 
ly  powder’d  ;  but  before  you 
put  in  the  Verdegreafe,  you 
muft  take  off  the  Pipkin  (elle 
’twill  rife  into  the  Fire  in  a 
Moment)  fet  it  on  again,  and 
give  it  two  or  three  Wambles 
and  ftrain  it  through  a  courfe 
Sive  into  a  clean  Veffel  for 
ufe,  and  throw  the  Dregs 
away. 

This  is  an  extraordinary 
Ointment  for  a  Wound  or 
Bruife  in  Elefli  or  Hoof,  bro¬ 
ken  Knees,  gaul’d  Backs, 
Bites,  crack’d  Heels,  Mallan- 
ders,..  or  when  you  Geld  a 

Horfe 


t 
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Horfe',  to  heal  and  keep  the 
Flies  away;-  nothing  takes  Fire 
out  of  a  Burn  or  Scald  in  hu¬ 
man  Flefhfofoon  ;  I  have  had 
oerfonal  Experience  of  it.  I 
iad  it  out  of  c_Degrey,  but 
finding  it  apt  to  heal  a  Wound 
at  the  Top,  before  the  Bot¬ 
tom  was  found,  I  improv’d 
it,  by  adding  an  Ounce  of 
Verdegreafe. 

Before  you  mount,  look  Directions 
round  your  Horfe  to  fee  if  j^mount 
his  Bridle,  Curb,  Saddle,  and 
Girts  are  all  fitted  in  their 
proper  Places.  Always  ac- 
cuftom  your  Horfe  to  ftand 
firm  and  without  Motion  till 
your  are  fixed  in  your  Seat, 

and 


Dire&ions 
for  Going* 


\ 


\ 

Corr&ion 
ill  timJd. 
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.  »•  ; 

and  your  Cloths  adjufted. 

'  When  you  wou’d  have  hint 
go,  teach  him  to  move  by 
prefing  clofe  your  Knees,  or 
fpeaking  to  him,  without 
uling  Whip  or  Spur ;  for  a 
Jdorfe  will  learn  any  thing  ; 
and  a  good  Quality  may  as 
eafily  be  taught  him,  as  an 
ill  one. 

Molt  Men  Whip  and  Spur 
a  Horfe  to  make  him  go  fa¬ 
lter  before  they  bid  him  ;  but 
that  is  cruel  Treatment,  to 
beat  a  generous  Creature  be- 
foi  e  you  have  lignified  your 
mind  to  him  (by  fome  Token 
which  he  may  be  taught  to 
underhand)  who  wou’d  obey 

you, 
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you,  if  he  knew  your  Plea-  ' 
lure  ;  ’tis  Time  enough  to 
correct  him  when  he  refufes,  Correction 
or  relifts  you.  Don’t  haul vvc!1  timd‘ 
his  Head  about  with  too 
tight  a  Rein,  it  deadens  his  An  Eafy 
Mouth ;  beiides,  he  will  carry  Rem' 
you  Safer,  and  take  better 
Care  of  his  Steps  with  an  eafy 
Hand,  than  a  heavy  One  ; 

%  much  depends,  on  the  quiet- 
pefs  of  the  Bridle  Bland  ; 
keep  your  Elbows  fteady  and 
you  cannot  hurt  his  Mouth. 

Again,  nothing  difcovers  a 
bad  Horfeman  (even  at  a  Dif- 
tance)  fo  much,  as  throwing 
his  Legs  and  Arms  about ; 

’tis  eafieft  to  the  Horfe  and 

Rider, 
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Learn  to 
Hide. 


SwelPd  or 

crack’d 

Heels. 
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Rider,  and  he  can  carry  you 
further  by  Ten  Miles  a  Day, 
when  you  lit  Ready  upon  him 
as  if  you  were  a  Part  ofhimfelf ; 
every  Gentleman  fhou’d  learn 
a  little  to  ride,  tho’  it  were 
but  half  a  fcore  Times,  for 
whatever  he  acquires  by  this, 
will  never  depart  from  him  ; 
a  Boy  who  can  once  fwim, 
never  forgets  it  when  a  Man, 
If  (upon  Travel)  yourHorfe’s 
LegsandHeels  fwellandcrack, 
and  become  Stiff  and  Sore, 
fo  that  he  can  hardly  be  got 
out  of  the  Stable  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  did  not  lye 
down  all  Night ;  T ravel  on, 
but  Walk  him  for  the  fir  ft 
Mile  or  two  very  gently,  till 
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the  Swelling  falls,  and  he  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  his  Legs. 

When  you  end  the  Day’s 
Journey,  wafh  his  fore  Legs 
with  warm  Water  and  a 
great  deal  of  Soap  ;  then  pre¬ 
pare  the  foregoing  Poultice  as 
directed  in  Page  the  ioth,and 
tye  it  on  hot  as  foon  as  it  can 
be  got  ready,  letting  it  flay 
on  all  Night.  Feed  him  as 
ufual,  and  offer  him  warm 
Water  in  theHoufe.  About 
Eight  or  Nine  a-Clock  ( that 
is  three  or  four  Hours  after 
he  is  put  up  for  all  Night 
and  fed)  give  him, 

Half  an  Ounce  of  JBthiops  Mi¬ 
neral. 


Ditto  of  Balfum  of  Sul¬ 
phur 


2.  I 


Diredions, 


The  Cure, 


2  2 


i 


A  Ball* 


/ 
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pbur  Terik  Ditto  of  Daipente 
or  powder’d  Jnnifeeds  mixed 
and  made  into  a  Dali  with 
Honey  or  Treacle.  You  may 
give  him  a  Pint  of  warm 
Ale  after  it. 

Don’t  ftir  him  out  of  the 
Stable  on  any  Account  what¬ 
ever,  till  you  mount  him  the 
next  Morning  for  your  Jour¬ 
ney*  and  give  him  a  Draught 
of  warm  Water  in  the  Stable 
before  you  fet  out  (that  being 
proper  on  Account  of  the 
Ball.)  When  you  are  on  the 
Road,  he  may  drink  cold 
Water  as  ufual. 

•  The  next  Night  omit  the 
Ball, but  continue  thePoultice. 

The 
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The  third  Night  give  the 
fecond  Ball. 

The  fifth  Night  give  the 
third  Ball,  and  {till  continue 
the  Poultice  till  his  Heels 

t 

are  well  :  But  if  you  can 
get  no  fort  of  Poulticeing,  To  ^ 
then  melt  Hogs-lard,  Butter,  Heels; 
or  Kitchen  Greafe  in  a  Sauce¬ 
pan  and  (with  a  Rabits  Foot, 
or  a  Rag)  greafe  his  Heels 
with  it  very  hot. 

A  Day  or  two  after,  take  a 
Pint  of  Blood  from  his  Neck. 

If  he’s  a  young  Horfe,  and 
the  Diftemper  new,  you  will 
hear  no  more  o'n’t ;  but  if  he’s 
Old,  and  hath  had  it  a  long 
Time  on  him,  ’twill  require 
further  Repetition. 

D 


V 
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Mallander. 


% 

The  Cure. 
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2V.  B.  During  this  Ope¬ 
ration,  you  muft  not  Gallop 
on  the  Road,  but  ride  mode¬ 
rately,  for  fweating  will  re¬ 
tard  the  Cure.  You  mu  ft 
alfo  conftder,  that  wet  Wea¬ 
ther  and  wet  Roads,  are  by 
no  Means  proper  for  this  Re¬ 
gimen. 

The  Mallander  is  a  Crack 
in  the  bend  of  the  Knee,  it 
ouzes  a  fharp  Humour  like 
that  at  the  Heels  or  Frufh;  a 
Horfe  dare  not  ftep  out  for 
fear  of  tearing  it  wider  ;  ’tis 
fo  painful  it  takes  away  his 
Belly  •  it  ~  makes  him  Step 
fhort,  and  Stumble  much. 

The  fame  Method,  Medi- 

. .  '  cine 
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cine,  Greafing  and  Poultice- 
ing  (which you  u fed  for  fwell’d 
or  crack  d  Heels)  will  cure  it. 

The  Sellender  is  a  Crack  Sellender. 
in  the  bend  of  the  Hough  : 

i  n  1  i  *  1  1  IT  Lie  Cure. 

and  mint  be  cured  with  the 
fame  Things,  and  after  the 
fame  Manner. 

If  the  Saddle  bruifes  his  Sore  Back. 
Back,  and  makes  it  Swell,  a 
greafy  Difhclout  laid  on  hot,  The  Cure, 
and  a  Cloth  or  Rag  over  it, 
bound  on  a  quarter  of  an  Hour 
(with  a  Surcingle)  and  repeat¬ 
ed  once  or  twice,  will  fink  it 
flat.  If  ’tis  Slight,  wafh  it 
with  a  little  Water  and  Salt 
only  :  But  you  muft  have  the 
Saddle  alter’d,  that  it  prefs 
not  upon  the  tender  Part,  for 
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V* 

\ 

a  fecond  Bruife  will  be  worfe 
than  the  fir  ft.  If  his  Furni¬ 
ture  does  nor  fit  and  fit  Eafy, 
’twill  Damp  him  ;  but  if  no¬ 
thing  wound  or  hurt  him,  he 
will  travel  with  Courage. 

„  ,  .  ,  Ever  make  it  a  Handing 

Advice  for  .  ,  ® 

Watering.  Ruie  to  water  on  the 

before  you  arrive  at  the  bait¬ 
ing  Place,  be  it  Noon  or  Night ; 
if  there’s  no  Water  by  the 
Way,  do  not  (when  once  you 
have  enter’d  the  Stable)  ftiffer 
any  Man  to  lead  him  out  to  a 
River  or  Horfepond,  to  wafh 
his  Legs  ^or  Drink,  But  give 
him  warm  Water  in  the 
Houfe. 

Moderate  II  you  Ride  moderately, 

Riding.  "  YOU 
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you  ought  to  let  your  Horle 
drink  at  any  Time  on  the 
Way.  You  may  truft  him, 
he  will  not  take  harm,  but  al¬ 
ways  refrefh  himfelf  :  But 
if  he  has  been  long  without 
Water  and  is  hot,  he  will  then 
overdrink  himfelf,  §.nd  it  may 
fpoil  him  ;  becaufe  a  Load  of 
coldWater  greedily  fwallow’d 
while  he’s  hot,  will  certainly 
chill  and  deaden  the  Tone  of 
the  Stomach  ;  but  two  or 
three  go-downs  are  really  ne- 
eeffary  to  cool  his  Mouth,  and 
may  be  allow’d  him  at  any 
Time  on  the  Road. 

If  you  ride  hard,  and  go  in 
hot,  your  Horfewillbe  off  his 

Stomach 


Hard 

Riding. 
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Stomach,  then  is  your  Time 
to  guard  againft  a  Surfeit, 
Surfeit.  which  is  always  attended  with 

the  Greafe,  the  Farcy,  or  both ; 
the  Sy  mp  toms  are  the  flareing 
of  the  Coat,  and  Hidebound. 
Stareing  Stareing  of  the  Coat  will 

Hidebound,  appear  the  very  next  Morn¬ 
ing.  To  prevent  which,  as 
foon  as  you  difmount,  rub 
him  well,  cover  him,  pick  his 
Feet,  throw  a  Handful  or 
two  of  Beans  before  him,  and 
litter  him  deep.  Go  immedi¬ 
ately  and  boil  for  a  Cordial, 

The  Anni-  half  a  Pound  of  Annifeeds  in 
feedCordial.  a  Q^art  Gf  Ale,  pour  it  upon 

half  a  Pound  of  Honey,  into 
a  Bowl  or  Bafon  ;  brew  it  a- 

bout 
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bout  till  tis  almoft  as  cool  as 
Blood,  then  give  it  (with  a 
Horn)  Seeds  and  all. 

Feed  as  ufual,  but  keep  him 
warm  cloath’d ;  give  him 
warm  Water  that  Night  and 
next  Morning.  A  Mafh  will 
do  well  that  Night,  and  left 
the  Cordial  fhould  not  have 
force  enough  to  carry  off  the 
Surfeit,  you  mu  ft  give  him  The  Cure, 
(after  all,  and  juft  before  Bed 
Time)  one  of  thofe  Balls  as 
directed  in  Page  a  i.  2 a. 

To  prevent  Stiffnefs ;  fup- 
ple  and  wafli  his  Legs  with 
greafy  Difhwafh,  or  Water 
and  Soap  as  hot  as  a  Man  can 
bear  his  Hand  in  it  with  a 
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Difhclout,  and  by  no  Means 
take  him  out  of  the  Stable 
that  Night.  Greafe  his  fjoofs, 
and  Stop  his  Feet  with  the 
>  following  Ball,  ’tis  Sale  and 
Innocent. 

/ 

Two  or  three  Handfuls  of 
l 'Bran  put  into  a  little  Saucepan 

A  Ball  to  df  mUC^  Greafe  (  °f  anJI 

Hop  Feet.  IQnd  )  as  will  Moiflen  it ;  make 

it  hotj  and  put  a  Ball  of  it  into 
each  fore  Foot. 

'  Cover  each  Ball  with  a  lit¬ 

tle  Tow  or  Straw,  and  put  a 
couple  of  Splints  over  that,  to 
keep  it  in  all  Night.  This 
do  every  Night  if  you  pleaie 
throughout  your  Journey* 
’tis  good  at  any  Time  if  he 

lyes 
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v  .  *'  , 

lyes  ftill :  But  thefe  Balls  are 
not  necefiary  in  the  Winter, 
or  when  the  Roads  are  full  of 
Water* 

Ever  avoid  all  Stuffings  a  Caution 
made  of  Cow-Dung,  Clay 
and  Urine  ;  which  you  will 
-find  ready  mix’d  in  a  Tub, 
iii  the  Cuftody  of  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  Ho  filer  ;  fuch  cold  Stuf¬ 
fings  benumb  the  Feet  to 
that  Degree,  that  the  Horfe 
Fumbles  and  Steps  fliort  for 
two  or  three  Miles,  till  he  gets 
a  little  Warmth  and  Feels  his 
Feet  again  ;  for  it  perfectly 
chills  his  Hoofs,  and  fome- 
times  the  natural  Heat  never 
Returns, fo  it  Ends  in  a  F oun- 
der.  E  If 
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Shoulder 

Slip. 


The  Cure. 


/ 

A  Rowel. 
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If  you  Wrench  his  Shoul¬ 
der,  or  what  we  commonly 
call  Shoulder  Slip, 

Mix  two  Ounces  of  Oil  of 
Spike ,  with  one  Ounce  of 
Oil  of  Swalloips,  and  with 
jour  Hand  ruh  a  little  of 
it  all  oyer  his  Shoulder. 
Then  Bleed  him  in  the 
plait  Vein,  and  let  him  reft 
two  Days ;  that  may  cure  a 
flight  Strain.  If  he  conti¬ 
nues  Lame,  you  muft  put  a 
round  Rowel  (to  draw  away 
the  Humours, )  about  two 
Inches  below  the  Point  of 

m* 

his  Shoulder ;  in  doing  of 
which,  let  the  Farrier  take 


eare  to  keep  off  the  plait 

Vein  i 
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Vein  ;  for  if  he  wounds  that, 
tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  it 

'  •>  •  u 

Strikes  into  his  Body  and 
Mortifies ;  I  have  known  le- 
veral  dye  that  Way.  After 
you  have  Rowel’d  him,  you 
muft  let  him  reft  two  Days 
at  leaft,  till  the  Rowel  digefts 
and  runs  ;  and  then  ( tho’ 

Lame)  you  may  Travel  on, 
but  it  muft  be  very  flowly, 
and  he  will  grow  well  on  the 
Road  :  You  muft  remember 
to  turn  the  Rowel  every  ^ura  the 
Morning  after  it  runs.  Rowel. 

This  Experiment  I  try’d 
with  Succefs  on  a  Journey 
from  Bordeaux  to  Paris. 

Some  Farriers  cut  a  Hole 
E  i  through 
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'abfttI0ri  through  the  Skin  in  the  mid- 
Boreing  and  die  of  the  Shoulder,  and  (with 
the  Shank  of  a  T obacco  Pipe,) 
blow  it,  as  a  Butcher  does  a 
Shoulder  of  Veal ;  then  they 
run  a  flat  cold  Iron  (like  a 
Horfernan’s  Sword  Blade ) 
eight  or  ten  Inches  up,  be¬ 
tween  the  Shoulder-Blade  and 
his  Ribs  ( which  they  call 
Boreing)  after  that  they  burn 
him  round  his  Shoulder  with 
a  hot  Iron, and  crofs  it  like  a 
Glafs  Window ;  next  they  lay 
a  Charge  all  over  the  Shoul¬ 
der  ( which  is  a  Compofltion 
of  Pitch,  BLofln  and  Tar)  then 
put  a  Pattin  Shoe  upon  the 
contrary  Foot,  and  in  that 

Con- 

‘  1  ■"  n.  v 
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Condition  turn  him  to  Grafs. 

I  cannot  fay  I  ever  knew  a 
Horfe  cur’d  by  this  Method, 
but  I  have  known  many  a 
one  Lame  ever  after  ;  for  they 
never  get  clear  of  the  Stiff- 
nefs  which  the  Boreing  and 
Fireing  leave  in  the  Shoulder  $ 
a  tender  hearted  Man  wou’d 

9 

be  aftonifhed  at  the  Cruelty 
of  this  Invention ;  for  all  that 
can  be  obtain’d,  is,  a  free 
Difcharge  of  the  Humours 
(occafion’d  by  the  Wrench] 
which  may  lodge  between 
the  Shoulder-Blade  and  the 
Ribs  ;  for  which,  you  will 
find  Roweling  alone  fuffi- 
cient 

Moft 


A  Caution 

againft 

Origanum. 
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%  "  - 

Moll  Farriers  will  Endear 
vour  to  perfwade  you  to  life 
Oil  of  Origanum  in  all  cafes 
of  Strains  ;  but  I  am  againft 
that  alfo  by  Experience  ;  Jtis 
too  hot  and  fubtle,  and  by 
frequent  Application  will  in- 
fmuate  it  felf  into  the  Bone, 
and  make  it  Brittle. 

I  faw  one  Inftance,  when 1 
the  thickeft  Bone  in  a  Horfe 
(between  the  Shoulder-Blade 
and  the  Elbow)  broke,  while 
a  Servant  led  him  a  Foot-pace 
in  Hand.  The  F arrier  con- 
fefs’d  he  had  us’d  much  of 
that  Oil.  ' 

If  you  Strain  your  Horfe 
in  the  Stifle  ( a  little  Bone 

;  upon 


Stifle. 
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upon  the  Thigh  Bone,  above 
the  infidebend  of  the  Ho  ugh ; 

(you  find  fuch  another  in  a 
Leg  of  Mutton)  the  Turnip 
Poultice  will  infallibly  cure  The  Cure, 
it ;  but  (by  its  Situation)  you 
will  find  a  Difficulty  to  keep 
it  on,  yet  it  may  be  done 
with  a  few  Yards  of  Lift. 

If  it  is  not  well,  or  very  Hipfll0t. 
much  mended  in  three  or 
four  Days,  examine  the  Hip, 
perhaps  you  may  find  it 
there  ;  but  that  mu  ft  be 
cur’d  by  a  Rowel,  becaufe 
you  can’t  fallen  a  Poultice 
on  that  Part. 

F irft  rub  his  Hip  with  the  The  Cure, 
two  Oils  as  directed  in  Page 

the 


A  Clap  in 
the  Back 
Sinews. 
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the  3 1  d  for  a  Shoulder  Slip; 
Then  put  a  round  Rowel  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Inches  be- 
low  the  large  Cavity  which 
receives  the  Plead  of  the 
Thigh  Bone.  When  it  be¬ 
gins  to  digeil,  turn  the  Row¬ 
el  every  Morning.  After  a 
Week  or  ten  Days,  you  may 
take  it  out,  and  keep  the  Lips 
of  the  Wound  moift  with 
Hogs-lard,  that  it  may  heal 
fmooth. 

There  is  a  Lamenefs, 
which  moil  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  ;  and  therefore  I  put  it 
laft,  fdr  Memory  fake.  Our 
Farriers  make  great  Slight 
of  it ;  yet  they  very  rare- 
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ly  find  it  out  ;  and  when  - 
they  do,  can  feldom  or  never 
cure  it.  Some  of  our  Au¬ 
thors  prefcribe  fuch  difficult 
Remedies  (as  the  Lungs 
of  a  Sheep  \  a  fat  Puppy  Dog 
kill’d  and  roafted ;  a  Cat  Split 
alive  and  laid  on  hot)  which 
makes  it  too  troublefome  to 
execute.  For  my  Part,  (tho’ 
the  Lamenefs  is  of  the  word: 
Confequence)  yet  I  think  the 
cure  fo  very  Eafy,  that  I  am 
affiam’d  to  make  fo  many 
Words  about  it.  I  mean, 

A  Clap  in  the  Back,  Sinews . 

i  ’ 

Take  a  fpoonful  or  two 

F  of 


/ 
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ofHogs-lard,  or  rather  Goole- 
greafe ;  melt  it  in  a  Saucepan, 
and  rub  it  into  the  Back  SL 
new  very  hot,  from  the  bend 
of  the  Knee  to  the  Fetlock  ; 
make  (as  you  are  directed  in 
Pages  the  i  oth  and  1 1  th,  a 
Turnip  Poultice,  and  tye  it 
on  hot  from  the  Fetlock  to 
above  the  Knee,  and  let  it 
flay  on  all  Night ;  thus,  firft 
tye  the  Cloath  about  the 
Fetlock,  then  put  in  the  Poul¬ 
tice  and  raife  the  Cloath  and 
the  Poultice  together,  till 
you  get  it„above  the  bend  of 
the  Knee ;  twilling  the  Lift  or 
String  round  his  Leg  as  you 
rife,  and  fallen  it  above  the 

Knee  ; 
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Knee  ;  take  it  off  in  the 
Morning,  and  put  on  a  frefh 
one  ;  at  Night  do  the  lame. 

Two  or  three  of  thefe  Poul-  Thc  Cljre‘ 
tices  will  cure  a  new  Strain, 
five  or  fix  an  old  one. 

If  he  has  been  Lame  a  long  A  Caution 
Time,  the  Sinew  will  be  con-  j^ntrae- 
tra&ed  ;  this  Poultice  willtion- 
relax  ,  it.  If  the  Farrier 
fhould  advife  you  to  rub  his 
Leg  with  ftrong  Oils,  and 
chafe  ’em  in  with  a  hot  Iron, 
tell  him  ’twill  Contract  the 
more.  If  he  wou’ d  F ire  him 

(for  that’s  his  tip-top  Reme¬ 
dy)  by  no  Means  Confent,  for 
that  will  caufe  a  greater  Con- 
tra&ion,  and  make  himalmoft 
incureably  Lame. 

F 1  The 
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Haltercaft.  The  fame  Poultice  will 

.  alfo  cure  the  Fetlock  of  a 
Horfe  that  is  caft  in  his  Hal¬ 
ter,  by  repeating  it  till  he  is 
well 

Caution  Bliflering  is  almoft  as  bad 

a  ft  in  ft  Blif-  ^  r  i  r  .1 

tering  and  r  irexng  :  Gomider  (in  the 

Fireing.  firft  Place )  the  Trouble  of 

keeping  it  on  :  And  {in  the 
fecond  Place  ( if  the  Horfe 
fhould  accidentally  come  at 
it  with  his  Teeth,  he  will 
tear  Skin,  Flefh,  Sinew  and 
all  away  ;  who  wou’d  run 
luch  Hazards,  and  put  a 
Horfe  to  fo  much  Mifery  to 
do  him  more  harm  than 
good  ?  Beudes,  Bliflering  and 
Fireing  for  ever  leave  Scars 

and 
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and  hard  Swellings  behind 
’em.  And  who  will  buy  a 
Horfe  with  fuch  Marks  upon 
him  ?  Lallly,  they  neither  of 
’em  perform  the  Cure  fought 
after ;  why  then  Ihou’d  we 
not  leave  off  thole  old  falhi- 
on’d  hard  hearted  Practices  ? 

Stick  to  the  Rmple  Poultice, 
and  don’t  difpife  it,  for  that 
leaves  no  Marks  behind  it, 
and  makes  an  infalliable 
Cure. 

But  I  muft  Caution  you,  a  Caution, 
that  this  Lamenefs  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  for  a  Shoulder 
Slip  ;  and  the  F arrier  will  be 
for  working  his  Shoulder 
with  hot  Oils  ;  blowing  him, 
boreing  him,  putting  a  Row¬ 
el 
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know  a 
Shoulder 
Slip,  from 
a  Strain  in 
the  Back 
Sinew. 


A  Cold 
Running 
Eyes  and 
Noitrils. 
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el  in  the  Point ;  and  To  (mis¬ 
taking  the  Ailment)  your 
Horfe  will  be  ufelefs  a  long 
Time.  Be  not  impos’d  up¬ 
on,  but  be  fure  that  it  is  in 
his  Shoulder  before  you  ad¬ 
mit  the  Operation. 

If  tis  in  his  Shoulder,  he 
will  drag  his  Toe  on  the 
Ground  as  he  Walks. 

If  in  the  Back  Sinew,  he 
will  lift  it  off  and  Step  Short, 
tho’  down  right  Lame. 

There  does  not  happen  a- 
bove  one  Shoulder  Slip,  to 
fifty  Back-Sinew  Strains. 

You  may  know  if  your 
Horfe  has  caught  Cold,  by  a 
running  at  his  Eyes,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Gleeting  at  his  Noftrils ; 

tho’ 
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tho’  tis  impoffible  to  know 
exactly  how  he  came  by  it  j 
(  For  handing  near  a  Hole, 
a  Window,  or  a  Door,  a  damp 
new  built  Stable,  and  many 
other  Ways  may  do  it)  yet  I 
wou’d  warn  you  againft  one 
Practice  in  particular  too 
much  in  Ufe,  which  feldom 
fails  to  give  a  Horfe  Cold  ; 

That  is,  taking  him  out  of  a  a  Caution 

warm  Stable  and  rideing  into  catching 
a  River  or  Horfepond,  at  an  Coid' 
unleafonable  Hour,  either  too 
late  or  too  early,  read  Page 
the  2  id  ;  a  Horfe  fhou’d 
never  be  taken  out  of  a  warm 
Stable  on  a  Journey,  till  you 
mount  him  for  Travel,  unlefs 
you  flay  above  three  Nights 
in  one  Place.  I 


4<$ 

A'  Caution 
to  prevent 
Foundering 
on  the 
Road* 


(  ■ 
i 
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I  know  ’tis  the  Opinion  of 
moil  Grooms,  that  a  Horle 
heats  his  Legs  and  Feet  upon 
a  dry  Road  in  hot  W eather  ; 
efpecially,  if  he’s  a  heavy 
Horfe,  or  carries  a  great 
Weight ;  and  that  he  fhou’d 
be  refrefh’d  and  cool’d  by 
wafhing.  T o  which  I  agree, 
but  then  it  muft  be  with  hot 
Water,  for  that  cools  belt. 
Cold  Water  will  £hut  the 
Pores,  and  confine  the  Heat 
within,  which  you  want  to 
get  quit  of ;  whereas,  wafh¬ 
ing  with  hot  Water  and  Soap, 
or  hot  greefiy  Difhwafh,  cleans 
and  opens  the  Pores,  and 
makes  his  Legs  and  Feet  per- 

fpire. 
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Ipire,  which  confequently 
draws  out  and  cools  that  un¬ 
natural  Heat  contradted  on  a 
hard  beaten  Road  ;  but  more 
lo,  if  you  flop  his  Feet  with 
the  hot  Ball  as  directed  in 
Page  the  30th:  And  by  doing 
thus,  your  Horle  will  run  no 
hazard  of  catching  Cold  or 
Foundering. 

Take  this  Memorandum, 

\ 

Hot  Water  cools ,  and  Cold 
Water  heats. 
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Sometimes  (upon  a  violent  s  wel  lings 
Cold)  a  large  Swelling,  as  big 
as  one’s  Arm,  from  the  Elbow 

G  to 
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to  the  Sheath  (on  both  Sides 
his  Belly)  will  rife. 

Take  (if  you  can  get  it,  for 
the  Swellings  may  hinder) 
half  a  Pint  of  Blood  (or  there¬ 
abouts)  from  the  SpurVein  on 
each  Side  ;  then  Cloath  him 
warmer  than  ufual,  and  give 
him  the  Annifeed  Cordial, 
Seeds  and  all,  as  directed  in 
Page  the  z  8  th.  Repeat  it  for 
a  Day  or  two,  taking  fach 
Care  of  him  as  belongs  to  a 
Horfe  that  has  juft  catch’d 
Cold.  If  the  Swelling  con¬ 
tinues,  and  Corruption  ga¬ 
thers  in  it,  you  mu  ft  let  it 
out  with  a  Flem  ;  he'll  grow 
well  as  his  Cold  goes  off. 

If 
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If  (after  a  Day  or  two)  you  A  Cough, 
perceive  a  Running  at  his 
Eyes,  and  a  little  Gleetihg 
at  his  Noftrils,  you  may  ex- 
pefl  to  hear  him  Cough.  In 
that  Cafe, 

Take  a  Pint  of  Blood  from 
his  Neck  in  a  Morning  (a 
Horfe  will  travel  for  all  that, 
if  you  do  not  exceed  it)  and 
at  Noon  give  an  additional 
Feed,  to  make  amends  for 
the  Lofs  of  Blood. 

At  Night  give  him  a  Mafh 
over  and  above  his  ufual  Al- 

I 

lowance.  The  next  Night 
give  him  the  Annifeed  Cor- 


dial  as  before. 

If  his  Cough  COlltillUCS  A  great 
Gi  three CoJsh' 
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Knotted 
between  th 
Jaws, 
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three  Days,  you  mu  ft  take 
another  Pint  of  Blood  from 
his  Neck,  and  try  to  remove 
it  with  abler  Medicines. 
Therefore,  to  keep  it  off  his 
Lungs,  give  him  juft  before 
you  go  to  Bed, 

Liquorifh  (powder  an  Ounce. 
Sweet  Oil  a  Spoonful.  JE- 
thiops  Mineral  an  Ounce. 
‘Baljum  of  Sulphur  half  an 
Ounce.  Made  into  a  Ball 
with  a  little  Honey. 
Cloath  and  keep  him 
warm.  Repeat  the  Ball  next 
Night,  which  will,  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  any  new  gotten 
Cold  or  Surfeit. 

Feel  between  his  Jaws,  and 
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1  .  r  ii?  *  *  • 

if  his  Kernels  are  fwell’d,  don’t 
let  the  Farriers  cut  them  out 
with  a  Pair  of  red  hot  Sciffars 
(as  fome  of  them  do)  but  dif-  The  Cure, 
folve  them  with  two  or  three 
or  more  Turnip  Poultices ; 
and  continue  the  Annifeed 
Cordial  till  he  is  well.  If  the 
Almonds  of  a  Man’s  Ears  were 
down  ;  that  is,  if  the  Glands 
were  Iwell’d,  and  a  Surgeon 
propos’d  to  cut  them  out  for 
a  Cure,  you  wou’d  treat  him 
with  great  contempt  for  his 
Ignorance  ;  the  Thing  is  the 
fame  with  Relation  to  a 
Horfe. 

I  will  next  mention  the 
Eyes,  for’tis  as  bad  for  a  Horfe 

to 
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to  be  Blind  as  to  be  Lame. 
A  Cold  in  When  a  Horfe  has  got 
the  Eyes.  Q-,]^  R  fometimes  falls  in 

his  Ey  es  ;  which  you  may 
know  by  the  Symptoms  be- 
fore-mention’d  in  Page  44. 
(a  Running  or  a  thick  Glare 
upon  ’em)  put  your  Hand 
to  hisNoflrils,and  if  you  find 
his  Breath  hotter  than  ufual, 
’twill  then  be  necefiary  to 
take  a  little  Blood  from  his 

T  . 

Neck  :  ’Tis  an  idle  Notion 
to  think  that  Bleeding  in  the 
Dock  or  Thigh-Vein  is  belt 
for  the  Eyes  (as  is  commonly 
faid)  for  ’tis-certain,  the  near¬ 
er  you  bleed  to  the  Part  a- 
griev’d,  the  fooner  tis  cool’d, 

1  1  •  5  j  *>  r*n  * 

and  reliev  d.  1  is 
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’Tis  a  common  thing  with  A  Caution 
fome  Farriers,  to  take  two, 111  Blcetiins 
three,  and  i'ometimes  four 
Quarts  of  Blood  away  at 
one  Time,  i  am  very  much 
againfl  that  Practice,  becaufe 
you  rob  a  Horfe  of  more  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  than  you  can  re¬ 
do  re  in  a  long  Time  without 
much  Reft  and  high  Feeding ; 
the  latter  of  which  is  diame¬ 
trically  oppoftte  to  the  Cure. 

Therefore,  a  Pint  or  a 
Quart  at  moft  (unlefs  ’tis 
very  thick  and  very  hot) 
will  be  fufficient ;  ’tis  fafer  to 
take  a  Gallon  at  five  or  fix 
Bleedings,  than  two  Quarts 
at  once,  for  the  Reafon  above. 

Let 
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Let  me  advife  you  alfo  to 
take  it  by  Meafure,  I  mean 
in  a  Pint  or  Quart  Pot ;  for 
when  you  bleed  at  random 
upon  the  Ground,  you  never 
can  know  what  Quantity  you 
take,  nor  what  Quality  his 
Blood  is  of.  From  fuch  vio¬ 
lent  Methods  ufed  with  Ig¬ 
norance,  proceed  the  Death 
of  half  the  Horfes  in  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

What  Proof  muft  a  Farrier, 
a  Groom  or  a  Coachman  give 
of  his  Skill,  to  adminifter  to 
a  Horfe  a  comfortable  Drink 
(as  they  call  it)  compos’d  of 
Diapente,  Long  Pepper, 
Grains  of  Paradice,  and  the 

reft 


ff 
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reft  of  the  hot  Ingredients, 
at  a  Time  when  his  Blood  is 
boiling  in  his  Veins  ?  ’Tis 
like  giving  a  Man  burnt 
Brandy  in  a  Fever.  I  fay,  by 
knowing  the  true  State  of 
your  Horfe’s  Blood*  you  can 
better  Judge  what  Medicines 
are  moft  proper  to  give 
him. 

Therefore,  a  Pint  of  Blood 
for  the  fir  ft  Time  is  enough, 
and  you  may  repeat  that 
as  you  fee  Occafion  ;  but 
you  cannot  eafily  reftore 
(as  I  faid)  the  Blood  and  Spi¬ 
rits  you  have  been  too  lavifh 
of. 

H  To 
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A  Poultice. 
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To  return  to  the  Eyes , 

v  •  -  v  "  -■  ■  '¥' 

After  you  have  taken  a 
Pint  of  Blood,  get  a  Quartern 
Loaf  hot  out  of  the  Oven, 
cut  away  the  Cruft,  and  put 
the  foft  inftde  into  a  Linnen 
Bag  large  enough  to  cover 
his  Forehead  and  Temples ; 
prefs  it  flat,  and  bind  it  on  by 
Way  of  Poultice,  as  hot  as 
may  be  without  Scalding  ;  at 
the  fame  Time  fatten  fome- 
thing  of  a  Cloth  about  his 
Neck  to  keep  his  Throat 
warm.  Lfet  the  Poultice  ftay 
on  till  ’tis  almoft  Cold,  and 
repeat  it  once  or  twice ;  then 

prepare 
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prepare  the  following  Eye- 
Water. 

Into  half  a  ^Pint  of  Vpfe  or  Eye  Water. 
Spring  Water ,  put  one  Dram 
of  Tutty  finely  prepared.  One 
Dram  of  white  Sugar  Candy 
powder  d ;  and  half  a  Dram 
of  Sugar  of  Lead :  With  a 
Feather  put  a  Drop  into 
each  Eye  Mornings  and 
Evenings. 

Never  blow  any  Powders  a  Caution 
into  the  Eyes  ;  always  ufep^^f/® 
Liquids. 

The  next  Day  (if  needful) 
repeat  the  Poultice  ;  and  for 
want  of  a  hot  Loaf  at  any 
Time,  make  a  Poultice  of 
Bread  boil’d  in  Milk,  con- 

H  i  tinu ins; 
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tinuing  the  Eye  Water  every 
Day.  You  may  ufe  the  Tur- 
nip  Poultice,  but  you  muft 
not  put  Greafe  into  it. 

Never  let  Greafe  or  Oil  come 
near  the  Eyes, 

A  Phil®.  If  a  Philrn  grows  over  the 
Eye,  put  a  Scruple  of  white 
Vitriol  and  a  Scruple  of 

The  Cure.  Roach-Allom,  both  finely 
powder’d,  into  half  a  Quar¬ 
tern  of  Spring  Water,  and 
with  a  Feather  put  a  Drop 
into  each  Eye  Mornings  and 
Evenings,  and  ’twill  eat  it 
clean  off  in  three  Days,  or 
thereabouts :  But  be  not  pre- 
,  vail’d 
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vail’d  on  to  blow  Flint  and 
Glafs  (pounded  together)  in¬ 
to  the  Eyes  ;  becaufe  the 
lharp  Points  of  the  Glafs 
wound  all  the  tender  Blood 
VefTels,  and  caufe  an  inex- 
preflible  painful  Inflamation, 
not  much  inferiour,  and  full 
as  infignificant  as  the  Farriers 
Way  of  burning  a  thoufand 
Holes  in  his  Skin  with  a  red 
hot  Poker  to  cure  the  Farcy. 

Gelding  and  Docking  are 
but  little  helps  to  bad  Eyes. 

Bliftering  the  Temples,  Cautions 

^  i  u  j  againft 

cutting  out  the  Haws,  and  Biindnefs. 
taking  up  the  Veins,  weaken 
the  Opticks  and  haften  Blind- 
nefs. 


When 
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When  foil  I  began  this 

O 

Study,  I  try  d  all  thofe  things, 
and  many  more  ;  nay,  I  con- 
fefs,  I  have  been  fo  weak  as 
to  put  out  one  Eye,  in  hopes 
thereby  to  fave  the  other; 
and  found  it  not  only  a  cruel, 
but  a  ilupid  Practice.  I  have 
now  made  myfelf  Mailer  of 
thofe  Secrets,  and  can  cure 
Ninety  Nine  in  a  Hundred, 
tho’  they  are  as  Blind  as  the 
Stones  they  tread  on,  provi¬ 
ded  I  may  choofe  ’em  ;  be- 
caufe  there  are  different  Sorts 
of  Blindneffes.  But  the  Me- 
thod  of  fuch  Cures,  and  all 
other  Chronicle  Diftempers 
incident  to  Horfes,  would 

fwell 
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fwell  this  Treat!  fe  to  too  large 
a  Bulk,  which  is  intended  for 
Gentlemen’s  Pockets,  and  to 
furnifh  them  only  with  Re¬ 
medies  againft  fuch  Acci¬ 
dents  as  may  happen  in  a 
Journey. 

’Tis  obferved,  fome  Horfes  Obfervati* 
carry  a  good  Belly  all  the  °nas(ll0yn 
Journey,  others  part  with  Horfes. 
their  Food  before  ’tis  well 
digefted,  and  fcour  all  the 
Way ;  which  makes  ’em  fo 
thin  and  lank,  that  they  are 
ready  to  flip  through  their 
Girts ;  they  are  called  Wafhy. 

Such  Horfes  muft  be  chiefly 
fed  with  dry  Meat ;  that  is, 

Oates  and  Beans,  and  but 

feldom 


I 
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feldom  with  Bran.  They 
alfo  will  eat  as  much  or 
rather  more  than  other 
Horfes,  and  you  fhou’d  feed 
them  oftner ;  for  being  too 
foon  empty,  they  require  it  ; 
and  if  you  11  allow  them 
enough,  they’ll  perform  a 
toller  able  good  Journey ; 
but  I  do  not  recommend 
fuch  a  one. 

Remember  If  you  do  not  Gallop  your 

not  to  for-  Horfe  off  his  Wind,  I  will 
get  to  ee  venture  tQ  fay5  js  no(  t}ie 

Journey  that  hurts  him,  but 
your  Negledt  of  him  when 
you  difmount.  Coniider  he  is 
ty’d  up,  and  can  have  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  brought 
to  him,  for  he  cannot  help 

him- 
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himfelf  ;  and  if  you  don’t 
caufe  him  to  be  properly  at¬ 
tended,  a  Dog' that  Wanders 
about  fares  better  than  the!  < 
Horfe  that  earry’d  you  fo 
well  ;  and  fince  he  cannot 
ask  for  what  he  wants,  you 
muft  fupply  every  thing. 

When  you  end  the  Day’s  SfjS 
Journey,  fill  your  Horfe’s 
Belly'  as  foon  as  you  can,  that 
he  may  go  to  Reft,  and  he’ll  1 
be  the  frefher  for  it  in  the 
Morning.  ’Tis  an  old  Ob- 
fervation,  that  young  Men 
eat  and  fleep  better  than  old ; 
but  old  Horfes  eat  and  fleep 
better  than  young. 
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A  Cordial, 
if  faint  on 
the  Road. 


Gripes, 


Give  two  or  three  little' 
Feeds  inftead  of  a  large  one  ; 
too  much  at  once  may  cloy 
him. 

If  you  perceive  your  Horfe 
travel  faintly,  you  may  give 
him  at  any  Time  a  Pint  of 
warm  Ale,  with  a  Quartern  of 
Brandy,  Rum,  or  Geneva  in 
it,  or  an  Ounce  of  Diapente  in 
it.  Diapente  will  comfort  his 
Bowels,  drive  out  Cold  and 
Wind,  and  may  caufe  him 
to  carry  his  Food  the  longer. 
If  your  Horfe  is  taken  with 
the  Gripes,  (which  he  will 
difcovertoyou  by  often  look¬ 
ing  towards  his  Flanks)  and 
cannot  keep  upon  his  Legs, 

but 
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but  rolls  and  beats  himfelf 
about,  feeming  (as  undoubt¬ 
edly  he  is)  in  very  great  Mi- 
Fery ; 

The  Farrier,,  (after  he  has  Caution 
bled  him)  will  bring  you  a  Drench. 
Pint  of  Beef  Brine  mixed 
with  a  Quart  of  the  Grounds 
of  Stale  Beer,  to  drench  him 
with  ;  then  a  Glyfter  of  the 
fame  j  and  if  that  don’t  cure 
him,  Adieu. 

Nothing  but  a  Horfe  cou’d 
live,  after  having  fuch  a 
Compolition  forced  into  his 
Stomach. 

Don’t  bleed  him,  (unlefs 
his  Breath  is  very  hot)  but  . 
cloath  him  warm  immediate- 

l  x  ly» 
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ly,  and  (with  a  Horn)  give 
him  half  a  Pint  of  Brandy, 
and  as  much  Sweet  Oil  mix- 
pd  ;  then  Trot  him  about 
till  he’s  a  little  warm,  which 

v  -  '  •  *  • 

will  certainly  cure  fome 
Horfes.  If  it  does  not  your’s, 
Boil  an  Ounce  of  beaten  Pep¬ 
per  in  a  Quart  of  Milk,  put 
half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  and 
two  or  three  Ounces  ox  Salt, 
into  a  Bowl  or  Bafon,  and 
brew  ’em  together,  give  it 
rather  warmer  than  ufual ; 
’twill  purge  him  in  half  an 
Hour  or  thereabouts,  and 
perhaps  remove  the  Fit.  If 
it  does  not,  omit  half  the 
Pepper,  and  give  the  fame  in 
Quantity  and  Quality  by  way 
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of  Glyfter,  adding  (as  it  cools) 
the  Yolks  ol  four  Eggs. 

If  this  has  the  good  Effeft 
that’s  wifh’d  for,  you  muft 
nilrfe  him  up  till  he  gets  his 
Strength  again  :  But  if  nei¬ 
ther  will  do,  Boil  a  Pound  of 
Annifeeds  in  two  Quarts  of 
Ale,  brew  it  upon  a  Pound 
of  Honey  ;  when  tis  almoft 
cool  enough,  put  in  two 
Ounces  of  Diafcordium,  and 
give  it  (with  a  Horn)  at  three 
Dofes,  allowing  about  half 
an  Hour  between  each  Dofe. 

4  *« 

If  his  Fit  abates,  give  him. 

Time  to  recover  himfelf. 

If  all  this  does  not  give  Worms 

1  *  t~'  C  1  1  Botts, 

him  bale,  and  you  have  a 

Suf- 
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Sufpicion  of  Worms,  or  Botts 
bred  in  his  Guts,  (which  in¬ 
deed  may  be  the  Caufe,  for 
they  fometimes  fallen  in  the 
Paffage  from  the  Stomach 
into  the  great  Gut,  and  Hop 
it ;  fo  torment  him  till  he 
dies.  I  have  feen  it  in  Dif- 
fe&ions)  then  give  him  Two 
Ounces  of  iEthiops  Mineral, 
made  into  a  Ball,  with  an 
O  unce  of  the  Powder  of  An- 
nifeeds,  and  a  Spoonful  of 

N.  S.  But  you  mull  not 
give  this  to  a  Mare  with  Foal. 
You  may  bleed  him  in  the 
Roof  of  the  Mouth  ;  ’tis  to 
be  hoped  fame  of  thefe  things 
will  hit.  Don’t 
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Don’t  let  yourHorfe  ftand  Staggers. 
too  long  without  Exercife,  it 
fills  his  Belly  too  full  of 
Meat,  and  his  Veins  too  full 
of  Blood.  From  hence  the 
Staggers,  and  many  other 
Diftempers. 

The  Cure  is  to  bleed  and  The  Cure* 
purge. 

Thin  skin’d  Horfes  that 
have  been  well  kept  and 
cloath’d,  Ihou’d  never  be 
turn’d  to  Grafs  above  three 
Months  in  the  Year,  viz.  from 
the  Beginning  of  June  to  the 
End  of  Auguft. 

Thick  skin’d  Horfes  have 
ftrong  Coats,  which  keep 
out  the  Weather,  and  (if  well 

fed) 


Grazing, 
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fed)  will  lye  abroad,  and  en¬ 
dure  hard  Hunting  all  the 
Year,  better  than  Stable- 
Horfes.  For  walking  about 
to  Feed,  prevents  Stiffnels  in 
their  Limbs  ;  and  treading  in 
the  Grafi,  keeps  their  Hoofs 
moift  and  cool  :  But  they 
fhou’d  have  a  Hovel  to  come 
to  at  Night,  or  when  it  fnows 
or  rains. 

Never  Purge  a  Horfe  juft 
taken  from  Grafs  ;  it  diflolves 
or  loofens  fome  tender  Fat  or 
Humours  which  fall  into  his 
Legs  and  Heels ;  fo  that  he 
rarely  ftands  dry  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  after.  I  impute  it  to  the 
Heat  and  Violence  of  the 

Aloes'.- 
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Aloes.  But  after  fix  Days 
you  may  bleed  bim  once  un¬ 
der  a  Quart ;  and  at  Night 
give  him  the  Annifeed  Cor¬ 
dial,  fee  Page  the  2.8th, 
which  is  a  gentle  Opener. 

If  you  needs  mull  purge  No  cold 
your  Plorfe  (for  which  I  wou’d  p^tfjLrk(vlt!l 
have  a  good  Reafon  given) 
let  him  not  touch  cold  Water 
within  or  without  till  the  Day 
after  it  has  done  working  ; 
but  you  cannot  give  him  too 
much  warm  Water,  Iwiih  he 
would  drink  enough  for  Dilu¬ 
tion  fake. 

«  -1 

A  Purge,  A  Purge. 

Aloes  one  Ounce.  Jallap  two 
or  three  Drams .  Oil  of 

K  Cloves 
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CloVes  ten  Drops,  made 
into  a  Ball  with  Honey. 


Caution  a- 
gainft  cold 
>  Water. 


Some  obftinate  Grooms 
will  work  it  off  with  cold 
Water  ;  and  tell  you  the 
Sicker  he  is,  the  better  the 
Purge  works.  I  deny  it,  for 
cold  Water  checks  the  work¬ 
ing  of  all  Phyfick,  and  caufes 
Gripings.  Make  that  Groom 
drink  cold  Water-Gruel  with 
his  next  Pills,  and  that  will 
convince  him. 

A  Purge  may  work  the 
firft  Day,  but  commonly  not 
till  the  fecond.  I  have  known 
one  lie  two,  nay  three  Days, 
in  a  Horfe,  and  work  well  off 
at  laft.  Some- 
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Sometimes  it  works  byVVorkL 
Urine  only,  and  then  the  Urine. 
Purge  fteals  off  unobferv’d 
by  his  Keeper  ;  upon  which, 
he  makes  hade  to  give  him  a 
fecond,  which  (he  fays)  is  to 
carry  oft  the  bird  Purge  that  Beware  of 
has  not  yet  work’d  with  him.  a)v°n^sts 
After  giving  the  fecond,  he 
takes  him  out  of  a  warm  Sta¬ 
ble  and  Trots  him  Abroad 
(be  the  Wather  hot  or  cold) 
till  he  warms  him  and  opens 
all  the  Pores  of  his  Body  to 
make  the  Phyfick  work.  I 
do  not  think  it  poffible  for  a 
Horfe  (with  a  Purge  or  two 
in  his  Belly)  to  efcape  catch¬ 
ing  Cold  by  fuch  a  Method, 

K  2  and 

v  i 


/ 
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■and  nru ft  impute  great  In¬ 
juries  to  it  •  for  by  iuch  Care- 
lefnefs,  and  the  want  of  bet¬ 
ter  Underftanding,  fome  • 
Horfes  lofe  an  Eye,  others 
have  irrecoverable  Lame- 
neffes  iettle  in  their  Limbs, 
and  many  dye.  Then  they 
tell  you  his  Liver  was  rotten, 
and  his  Lungs  (upon  opening)  v 
all  inflam'd. 

How  can  any  Gentleman 
be  fatisfy’d  for  the  Lofs  of  a 
good  Horfe  with  fuch  an  ig¬ 
norant  Account,  fo  contrary 
to  the  Rules  of  Phyilck  and 
even  common  Senfe  ?  An  un¬ 
derftanding  Man  (when  he 
has  given  his  Horfe  a  Purge) 

'  will 
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will  not  fur  him  out  of  the 
Stable  till  it  has  done  work¬ 
ing  ;  for  there  is  really  no 
Need  of  Exercife  during  the 
Operation  ;  becaufe  every 
Purge  will  carry  itfelf  off,  if 

O  J  J 

you  keep  him  warm,  and  hip- 
ply  him  with  warm  Mafhes, 
and  as  much  warm  Water  as 
he  pleafes  to  drink,  and  as 
often. 

When  a  Purge  works  too 
long  or  too  flrong  upon 


him  (which  will  weaken  him 
too  much)  give  him  an 
Ounce  of  Venice  Treacle  in 
a  Pint  of  warm  Ale,  and  re- 
peat  it  (if  needful)  to  blunt 
the  Force  of  the  Aloes. 


To  Hop 

violent 

Purging* 


j 


All 
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All  the  Keepers  at  'Mem- 
market  bleed  and  purge  the 
Running  Horfes  pretty  often ; 

and  all  the  Gentlemen  in 

.  >  c  .  '  •  » 

England  agree  with  them  in 
doing  fo.  The  Reafon  given 
for  it,  is  to  carry  off  the  Hu¬ 
mours  which  caufe  their  Legs 
to  fwell  and  grow  ftiff,  and 
to  clean  them.  The  Rea- 
lon’s  good;  becauJe  no  Horfe 
is  fit  to  run  that  is  not  clean  : 
But  bleeding  and  purging 
weakens  both  Man  and 
Reaft  ;  befides  the  Hazard 
oi  a  Horfe’s  Life,  in  every 
Purge  (as  1  have  demonftra- 
ted.)  Wou’d  it  not  therefore 
.  be  a  good  Amendment  to 

^  . i 

get 
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get  quit  oi  thofe  iuperflu- 
011s  Humours  another  Way, 
fo  as  to  prevent  ft  iff  and 
ftvell’d  Legs  without  bleed¬ 
ing  and  purging  ?  Would 
not  a  Horfe  come  into  the 

/ 

Field  with  better  Advantage, 
who,  inftead  of  bleeding  and 
purging,  only  once  a  Week 
takes  a  Medicine  that  effec- 

L 

tually  cleans  his  Body  ;  keeps 
his  Limbs  from  fwelling  and 
ftiffnefs  ;  mends  his  Wind  by 
opening  his  Lungs,  and  pre- 
ferves  him  in  his  full  Vigour  ? 

I  am  fure  all  this  can  be  done 
with  very  little  bleeding  and 
no  purging  ;  which  I  would 
willingly  infert  here,  did  it 

properly 
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If  a  Horle 
I#oks  ill. 
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t>  < 
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properly  belong  to  this  Trea- 
tife,  which  (as  I  faid)  is  in¬ 
tended  only  for  the  Ufe  and 
convenience  of  Travellers. 

If  your  Horfe  (who  once 
look’d  fat  and  fleck)  is  brought 
to  you  with  a  flaring  Coat 
and  a  hollow  Flank,  open  his 
Mouth,  look  on  the  Roof,  and 
if  the  Gums  next  his  Fore- 
Teeth  are  fwelled  higher 
than  his  Teeth,  twill  hinder 
his  Feeding  and  make  him 
fall  off  his  Flefh.  Let  a 
Smith  burn  it  down  with  a 
hot  Iron  ;  that’s  a  compleat 
Cure  for  -the  Lampars. 

If  that  is  not  the  Caufe, 
you  fhou’d  never  ceafe  en¬ 
quiring 
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quiring  till  you  have  found  it, 
for  the  Horfecan  t  fpeak,  and 
if  the  Groom’s  in  Fault,  h$ 
won’t  tell. 

If  you  fufpefl  that  the 
Groom  does  not  give  him 
your  Allowance,  it  behoves  —  , 

J  1  1  1  3K  Q 

you  to  take  care,  that  you  of  your  Hay 
have  thirty  lixTruifesin  eachand 
Load  of  Hay,  as  well  as  eight 
Bufhels  in  every  Quarter  of 
Oats ;  and  that  they  are  not 
brewed  ;  for  there  are  fome 
Men  that  can  turn  Oafs  info 
Ale. 

If  a  Groom  Gallops  his  Broke, « 
Horfe  when  he’s  full  of  Wa-  VVjn<^' 
ter,  he’ll  tell  you  tis  to  warm  - 
the  Water  in  his  Belly  :  from 

L  hence 
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hence  often  comes  a  broken 
Wind.  Make  that  Fellow 
drink  a  full  Draught  of  Small 
Beer  or  Water,  and  force  him 
to  run  two  or  three  Hundred 
Yards  upon’t,  I  believe  t’will 
cure  him  of  that  Opinion. 

If  a  Horfe  in  his  Stall  (when 
the  Groom  comes  towards 
him)  fhifts  from  Side  to  Side, 
and  is  afraid  of  every  Motion 
the  Man  makes  about  him  ; 
tis  a  fbrewd  Sign-  that  the 
Groom  beats  him  in  your 
Ab fence  ;  and  a  Fellow  that 
will  beat  a  Horfe,  will  fell 
his  Provender. 

There  is  a  wrong  judg’d 
Cudom  amongft  cun  Profei- 

fors 
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fors  concerning  Rowels.  If 
a  Horfe  is  lick,  they  bleed 
him  right  or  wrong,  give  him 
a  Drench,  and  put  a  Rowel 
under  his  Belly  ;  without  en¬ 
quiring  of  his  Mafter  or  Keep¬ 
er,  what  Ulage  he  hath  late¬ 
ly  had,  which  did  occafion 
that  Illnefs.  Rowels  are  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  in  lome 
Cafes ;  but  are  as  abfolutely 
unneceffary  in  others,  and 
ferve  only  to  disfigure  and 
torment  a  Horfe. 

As  for  Example. 

The  Rowel  in  the  Navel 
for  the  Greafe  (which  you 
may  fee  in  almoft  all  the 
Coach  and  Cart  Horfes  about 

L  i  Town) 
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Town)  is  very  wrong  ;  be- 
caufe  Rowels  in  a  Horfe  that’s 
Greas’d,  promote  too  great  a 
Difcharge  from  the  Blood 
and  animal  Spirits,  which 
weaken  him  to  a  Degree  of 
irrecoverable  Poverty.  I  have 
put  five  Rowels  in  a  Horfe  at 
one  Time*  thinking  (by  them) 
to  let  the  Greafe  run  off ;  but 
the  more  the  Rowels  ran5  the 
more  he  ran  at  the  Heels,  till 
the  Texture  of  his  Blood 

f"  ,  .•  . 

was  fo  broken,  that  I  could 
not  recover  him.  That  con¬ 
vinc’d  mey.  ’twas  the  wrong 
Way  to  cure  the  Greaie.  I 
have  heard  it  faid  amongft 
learned  Phyficians,  that  too 

many 
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many  Setons  or  Iffues  will 
draw  a  Man  into  a  Corifum- 
ption.  In  my  Opinion,  Row¬ 
els  will  do  the  fame  thing  by 
a  Horfe,  as  they  are  of  like 
Nature  and  Effedl. 

Therefore  the  true  and  True  Ufe 

i  T  T  r  c  i  i  •  /**  of  Row  els. 

only  Uie  oi  Rowels,  is  to  dii- 
folve  hard  Swellings,  dis¬ 
charge  and  cool  Wounds  and 
Bruifes,  to  draw  off*  and  di¬ 
vert  Humours  that  lodge  on¬ 
ly  between  the  Flefh  and  the 
Skin. 

But  if  he  hath  not  the 
Greafe,  what  Need  is  there 
of  the  Rowel  ? 

They  tell  you,  ’twill  pre¬ 
vent  the  Greafe  in  young 

Horfes ; 
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Horfes ;  for  inftead  of  Run¬ 
ning  at  the  Heels  or  Frulh, 
the  Rowel  will  draw  all  Hu¬ 
mours  to  itfelf. 

At  firft  I  thought  fo,  ’till 
by  Experience  I  found  the 
Miftake,  as  above. 

Heats  and  Colds  thicken 
the  Blood,  and  (the  Veins  be¬ 
ing  too  full)  it  either  turns 
to  Greafe  and  vents  at  the 
Heels,  or  Fruih,  or  ( for 
Want  ol  Circulation  )  Hag- 
nates  and  corrupt  in  the 
Veins,  fo  breaks  thro’  Vein, 
Skin  and  all,  into  Buds  of  the 
Farcy. 

1  believe  no  Man  will  af¬ 
firm,  that  a  Rowel  will  cure 

either 
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either  a  Heat  or  a  Cold,  there¬ 
fore  a  Rowel  cannot  cure  ei¬ 
ther  the  Greafe  or  the  Farcy. 

I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  No-  Running  at 
thing  can  cure  a  Running  at  ^^eels  or 
the  Heels  or  Frulh,  but  what 
goes  in  at  the  Mouth.  Yet 
our  Farriers  ignorantly  en¬ 
deavour  to  flop  a  Running  at 
the  Heels  and  Frufh,  by  ap¬ 
plying  Bole  Armoniack,  Al- 
.om,  Vitriol,  Lime-water,  and 
Verdegreafe,  which  are  quite 
contrary  to  the  Cure  ;  for  all 
Stipticks  repel  the  fharp  Di- 
flillation  which  fhould  have 
a  free  Paffage,  elfe  the 
Limbs  will  fv/eil  to  a  very 

J 

great  Degree,  and  muff  fin 

Time' 
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Time)  tumble  down  and  bur  ft 
out  again  in  fuch  a  Tide  as 
will  be  hard  to  item,  For 
Stopping  is  not  Curing.  See 
Pages  2.  o  and  a  i . 

Four  Parts  in  Five  of  our 
Farriers,  maintain,  That  the 
Farcy  lies  between  the  Flefh 
and  the  Skin.  Why  then 
don’t  Roweling  cure  it  ?  But 
it  does  not  lie  between  the 
Flefh  and  the  Skin,  therefore 
Roweling  never  did,  nor  ever 
can  cure  it.  For  Example, 

Before  the  Buds  break  out, 
the  Veins  cord ;  which  is  a 
ftrong  Prefumption  that  the 
Diftemper  hath  its  Origin  in 
the  Blood  ;  becaufe  there  is 
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its  fir  ft  Appearance.  Second¬ 
ly,  Take  a  Pint  of  Blood 
from  the  Neck  of  any  Horfe 
whofe  Veins  are  corded  any 
where  about  him,  and  twill 
fhew  its  Corruption  as  foon 
as  ’tis  cold.  Laftly,  Bleedinp- 
checks  the  Diftemper ;  where¬ 
as,  if  you  did  not  bleed,  it 
wou’d  breakout  of  every  Part 
about  him  ;  from  the  Eais  to 
the  Soals  of  his  Feet ;  even 
the  Corners  of  his  Eyes,  his 
Yard,  and  the  very  Infide  of 
his  Hoofs,  or  where-ever 
there  are  any  Blood  Veflels. 

Thefe  Demonftrations  ob¬ 
lige  me  to  believe  the  Diftem¬ 
per  does  not  lie  in  the .  Skin, 

M  but 
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but  in  the  Veins  :  But  the 
moft  fubftantial  Proof,  is  the 
Cure,  which  I  can  per¬ 
fect  without  touching  the 
Buds,  or  making  the  leaft 
outward  Application. 

Mr.  Morgan,  who  lived  in 

O  / 

1560,  has  given  a  right  De- 
fcription  of  the  Farcy  in  his 
Book  ;  but  his  Method  of 
Cure  was  perform'd  by  put¬ 
ting  the  Medicines  into  the 
Ears  of  a  Horfe,  and  fewing 
them  up  ;  which  is  very  in- 
fuccefsfidly  pradtic  d  to  this 
Day.^ 

"  •  The  Generality  of  our  pre- 
fent  Farriers  give  the  Fire  5 
that  is,  they  draw  (with  a 
.  red 
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red  hot  Iron)  a  Circle  (like  a 
Magick  Spell)  round  the  Buds, 
burning  half  through  the  Skin. 

This,  they  fay,  flops  the 
fpreading,  and  is  called  Fire- 
ing.  Then,  into  every  Bud, 
they  thruft  the  End  of  a  red  ' 
hot  Poker,  burning  the  Bud 
to  the  Bottom,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  (by  them)  acompleat 
Cure  for  the  Farcy :  But  I 
fhould  rather  take,  it  to  be  a 
Defcription  of  the  laft  Pu- 
nifhment  allotted  for  wicked 
Men  ;  Who  can  imagine  that 
a  red  hot  Iron  would  correfl: 
the  Blood,  and  cure  a  Di- 
ftemper f 

Mi.  The 
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The  Glanders  proceed  from 
fevere  repeated  Colds,  fuch 
as  are  catch  d  at  Winter- 

•G  ‘  ! 

Grafs :  And  by  lying  long 
upon  the  Lungs  and  Glands, 
corrupt  the  Blood,  and  pro¬ 
duce  that  unhappy  Confe- 
quence  of  funning  at  the  No- 
ftrils. 

The  Mourning  of  the 
Chine  is  downright  Poverty 
of  Flelh  and  Blood,  which  the 
Severity  of  the  Diftemper  (i. 
e.  Cold)  brings  on,  and  may 
be  compar’d  to  the  Condition 
of  a  lean  Man  in  a  Confum- 
ption  :  But  there’s  no  fuch 
Thing  as  the  running  of  the 
ipiqal  Marrow  at  the  Noftrils, 

(as 
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(as  many  affirm)  for  the  Vef- 
fel  that  contains  the  fpinal 
Marrow,  is  compos’d  of  the 
fame  Coats  that  inclofe  the 
Brain,  and  is  continued  from 
the  Brain  (without  Disjunc¬ 
tion)  through  the  Neck  and 
Chine  Bones,  till  it  ends  in 
the  Dock  ;  fo  that  there  is 
not  the  lead  Communication 
between  the  fpinal  Marrow 
and  the  Noftrils.  ’Tis  the 
fame  in  human  Bodies.  , 

Wou’d  you  know  when  To  difcover 

tx  r  •  •  -o  ,  a  Fever. , 

■  your  Hone  is  in  a  r ever  5 
There  is  aPulfe  a  little  above 
the  Knee,  in  the  Inlide  of 
his  Leg,  which  may  be  felt 
in  thin  skin’d  Horfes  :  but 

the 
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the  belt  and  fureft  Way,  is  to 
put  your  Hand  to  his  No- 
ftrils,  and  difcover  it  by  the 
Heat  of  his  Breath. 

There  is  a  Time  (in  home 
Fevers)  when  ’tis  dangerous 
to  bleed  or  purge  ;  then  Gly- 
fters  are  of  excellent  TJfe.  I 
nmft  fay  abfolutely  neceflary ; 
but  not  one  in  a  Thoufand 
will  give  themfelves  the  trou- 

D  ^ 

ble  to  relieve  the  poor  nek 
Creature  in  that  Way  :  For 
Two  Reaions  ;  Firft,  Few 
People  know  when  a  Horfe  is 
in  a  Fever. 

Secondly,  They  feldom 
are  provided  with  fo  material 
an  Inftmment  as  a  Glyfter- 

pipe  j 
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pipe  ;  therefore,  for  the  Sake 
of  the  Creature,  and  thofe 
that  love  him,  the  following 
Glyfier  (in  a  Fever)  is  as  good 
as  any,  and  as  little  Trouble. 

But  fir  ft,  befpeak  (at  a  Pew- 
terer’s)  a  Pipe,  eight  or  ten 
Inches  long,  with  a  Bore  large 
enough  to  receive  the  End  of 
your  Finger,  and  a  Rim  at 
one  End  of  the  Pipe,  that 
what  you  tie  on  may  not  flip 
off.  Then  boil  a  Spoonful  &  Glitter  in 
of  Oatmeal  in  two  Quarts  of a  Fever- 
Water,  together  with  two 
Ounces  of  Senna,  add  half  a 
Pound  of  brown  Sugar,  half 
a  Pint  of  Sweet  Oil,  and  a 
Handful  of  Salt.  Get  a  Blad¬ 
der 
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der  at  an  Apothecary’s  that 
will  contain  the  abovefaid 
Quantity,  and  tie  its  Neck 
to  the  Pipe.  Pour  the  Gly- 
fter,  (with  a  Funnel)  through 
the  Pipe  into  the  Bladder, 
and  give  it  Blood  warm,  bet¬ 
ting  the  Horfe’s  hinder  Parts 
higheff.  Keep  him  quiet  in 
the  Stable  till  he  voids  it,  the 
longer  it  flays  with  him,  the 
better  :  But  you  need  not  tie 
his  Tail  down  to  his  Funda¬ 
ment,  ’tis  ridiculous  to  think 
twill  detain  it  a  Moment. 

If  a  Groom  or  Farrier  in 

■  >> 

Bleeding  mifs  the  Vein,  don’t 
let  him  flrike  his  Flern  a  fe- 
cond  Time  into  the  fame 

Place  ; 
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Place  ;  becaufe  it  fometimes 
makes  the  Neck  fwell,  and 
proves  troublefome  to  cure  : 

But  the  extra  vafa  ted  Blood  j^k  ^ 
infallibly  makes  the  Neck 
fwell,  and  the  Jugular  Vein 
rot  quite  away  from  the  Ori¬ 
fice  up  to  the  Jaw  Bone,  and 
downward  almoft  to  the 
Shoulder  ;  which  may  prove 
the  Lofs  of  yoUr  Horfe ;  there¬ 
fore  he  fhould  take  care,  (iri 
the  Pinning)  that  he  leaves 
not  a  Drop  of  Blood  between 
the  Flefh  and  the  Skin. 

The  Turnip  Poultice  makes  The  Cure, 
the  beft  Cure  ;  but  if  the 
Neck  fhou’d  happen  to  be 
extreamly  bad,  to  help  the 

N  PouB 
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Poultice,  you  mu  ft  put  & 
fmall  Hair  Rowel  two  or 
three  Inches  below  the  hard 
Swelling,  and  continue  a  Re¬ 
petition  of  the  Poultice  Mor¬ 
nings  and  Everiings  till  ’tis 
well.  And  this  is  all  that’s 
in  the  great  Wonder  of  a 
fwell’d  Neck,  that  cofts  fo 

A 

many  Horfes  a  long  Fit  of 
Illnefs,  and  fo  many  Gentle¬ 
men,  many  a  Pound. 

Dockmg.  if  yOU  Dock  a  Horfe,  ne¬ 
ver  put  under  his  Tail,  the 
Knife  or  Inftrument  which  is 
to  cut  it  off  *  becaufe  you 
then  muft  ftrike  the  Tail, 
which  will  bruife  it ;  then  it 
mortifies,  and  ,  that’s  the 

Rea- 
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Reafon  fo  many  Hories  die 
with  Docking  :  But  lay  his 
Tail  next  the  Block,  and  (at 
one  Blow)  drive  the  Knife 
through  a  Joint,  if  poffible  * 

Band  prepar’d  with  a  hot  I- 
ron  to  fear  the  End  of  the 
Dock,  and  flop  Bleeding. 

Never  draw  aHorfe’s  Soals,  Never  draw 
on  any  Pretence  whatever.  “ Soal' 
There  is  no  Hurt  or  Wound 
in  the  Cask  of  the  Foot,  but 
may  be  come  at ;  and  ’tis  the 
Reverfeof  a  Cure  for  a  Foun¬ 
der,  though  the  Farriers  al¬ 
ways  do  it.  A  Man  may 
help  a  Founder’d  Horfe,  but 
I  never  knew  one  curd. 

N  a 
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FaifeQuM-  Falfe  Quarter  may  (in 
three  Months  Time)  be  cu¬ 
red,  and  no  Sign  of  it  left 
behind.  The  Hoof  is  juft 
fo  long  a  growing,  from  the 
firft  hardening  at  the  Cro- 
net,  to  the  paring  away  at 
the  Toe  :  But  fuch  Under¬ 
takings  cannot  be  perform’d 
on  a  Journey,  and  are  more 
than  I  promis’d  in  my  Pre¬ 
face.  -  . 

There  are  innumerable 
Misfortunes  which  no  Man 
can  cure,  or  human  Fore¬ 
fight  guard  againft. 

I  have  mention’d  moft  of 
the  common  Accidents,  and 
I  have  taken  care,  that  un- 
A  -  •  ■  .  der 
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dcr  Tome  of  thofe  Heads, 
you  may  find  a  great  deal  of 
Help,  by  the  Analogy  they 
have  to  one  another  ;  and 
having  added  more  than  is 
neceffary  on  a  Journey,  I 
beg  Leave  to  end  here. 

There  is  no  Drug  or  Com- 
pofition  put  in  here,  but 
what  is  very  cheap,  and  may 
be  had  almoft  in  every  Coun¬ 
try  Village  you  travel  thro’; 
fo  I  hope  I  have  left  no  Dif¬ 
ficulty  on  any  body.  But  if 
I  fhould  be  condemn’d  by 
fome,  for  prefuming  to  leave 
the  beaten  Paths  of  all  the 
well-knowing  Authors  that 
writ  before  me  :  How  could 
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I  anfwer  to  Others,  had  I 
neglected  an  Improvement 
which  may  turn  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  Good  of  Man  and 
Bealt  ? 

I  have  read  all  I  coil’d 
find,  and  have  try’d  their 
Receipts  with  great  Atten¬ 
tion  and  Expence  ;  and  I 
affure  you,  ’twas  Experience 
alone  that  led  me  into  the 
Knowledge  of  contracting 
overgrown  Recipes,  halten- 
ing  Cures,  and  moderating 
Colts. 

"v  -'v  \ 

What  a  Splutter  has  Monf. 
S oil ey fell  made  in  his  Works, 
where  it  colts  you  as  many 
Pounds  to  cure  a  Diltemper, 

as 
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as  it  does  Shillings  in  this  ? 
Beiides  the  Difficulty,  and 
the  LoFs  of  Time. 

If  what  is  here  faid,  proves 
ufeful  and  acceptable  to  my 
Friends,  I  may  not  be  un¬ 
willing  to  proceed  another 
Time,  and  impart  thofe  Se¬ 
crets,  which  the  Delign  and 
Purpofe  of  this  Treatile  has 
obliged  me  to  omit  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  many  more  be¬ 
longing  to  Horfes,  which 
(by  long  Experience  and  in¬ 
defatigable  Application)  I 
have  difcover’d. 


The  END. 
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